The Brave, Impassioned Few 


These are the brave, impassioned few 
Who show us Eden once again, 

Who let the cleansing sunlight through 
Earth’s prison bars to captive men. 


They watch the mill of human toil 
Grind on the flesh of age and youth. 

Plunging their hands in naked soil, 
They plant the living seed of truth. 


Honor to those who face the thunder 
Of public scorn and tyrants gun, 

Who brave the wrath of those who plunder! 
For them to fight has just begun. 


They fling their words like crimson streamers 
Emblazoning chaotic night. 
Theirs is the prophet cry of dreamers 
For elemental human right. 
—Lucia Trent. 
———— 


A Hymn of Anglo-American Peace 


Two empires by the sea, 

Two nations great and free, 
One anthem raise. 

One race of ancient fame, 

One tongue, one faith, we claim, 

One God, whose glorious name 
We love and praise. 


SS] 


“As for me, my bed is made: I am against bigness 
and greatness in all their forms, and with the invisible 
molecular moral forces that work from individual to 
individual, stealing in through the crannies of the 
world like so many soft rootlets, or like the capillary 
oozing of water, and yet rending the hardest monu- 
ments of man’s pride, if you give them time. So I 
am against all big organizations as such, national ones 
first and foremost; against all big successes and big re- 
sults; and in favor of the eternal forces of truth which 
always work in the individual and immediately un- 
successful way, underdogs always, till history comes, 
_ after they are long dead, and puts them on the top.”— 
William James. 
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Ramsay McDonald—Peacemaker, 
Man of the Hour 


Ramsay McDonald is the man of the hour. His peace 
program and his record as a peacemaker did as much 
to bring labor’s victory in Britain as did labor’s cause 
in industry. If McDonald and Briand could be kept 
in office as long as Hoover is in the. White House the 
three of them could do much to instrument the Pact of 
Paris with those institutions through\which interna- 
tional disputes can be settled without \appeal to the 
sword. And if Hoover would renew the appeal for 
American entrance into the League of Nations that 
he made at Leland Stanford on October 2, 1919, the 
world would soon be united for peace. By embodying 
the Pact into the League Covenant, as McDonald pro- 
poses, war would be effectively outlawed and the Pact 
would be forever saved from becoming “a mere collec-' 
tion of words strung on a pious thread.” 

McDonald declares: “The peacemaker has to take 


risks as well as the war-maker. . . . There are 
risks of peace; there are risks of war. I am banking 
on the risks of peace . . . because I know that a 


as a nation that takes the risk of war, gets war. 

His dramatic visit to the White House was dekber- 
ately staged. He said: ‘No staging is too impressive 
for the importance of friendship between us, no pax- 
eantry too extravagant for the proclamation that dif, _ 
ficulties have been removed. I want to involve the 
United States in no European escapade and no entan- ° 
glements. It ought to praise its Creator night and day ©» 
that that necessity is not imposed upon it, as it is, alas! 
upon us. But those of us whose lot is cast here, and. 


nation that takes the risk of peace will get ac 
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whose fate it is to struggle against the powers of mili- 
tarism which have been wounded but certainly not 


killed in the late war, should like to feel an American _ 


hand will always be placed in ours for encouragement, 
and that the relations between your country and mine 
can be held up to the world as an example of what 
we are striving to establish everywhere.” 


Is WAR BETWEEN BRITAIN 
AND THE UNITED STATES UNTHINKABLE? 

We all say, “War between the United States and 
Great Britain is unthinkable.” McDonald says :* 

“When I hear that I am reminded of the sailor who 
in dire peril expressed a thankfulness that his religion 
was still left. The plain fact is that a spirit is growing 
up in the two countries which is estranging them, and 
is encouraging a kind of squabbling criticism which 
destroys mutual understanding and forbearance. It is 
very curious that the behavior of young creatures in 
nurseries so often illustrates that of nations toward 
each other. What each of our nations requires at this 
moment is a good robust call from manly common 
sense. 

“One type of mind is peculiarly pernicious in such 
circumstances, that of the apostle of the inevitable, It 
has an alluring air of detachment, and yet of stoical 
submission to the decrees of Providence. Today it 
murmurs as in a drowsy trance that great economic 
empires have always clashed and fought, that capital- 
ist competition has always brought armaments com- 
petition, and that that in turn has always brought war. 
Therefore all that the United States and ourselves can 
do is to go on temporarily with our struggle for mar- 
kets and rivalry for possession of furniture and Old 
Masters, ind wait for. the inevitable clash and crash 
decreed since the beginning of the world. Against this 
superstition and misreading of history every back- 
boned sentiment of morality and common sense must 
be up in arms. Given governments which have minds 
to form rational policies, and a public opinion which 
represents an active will and is not merely a spill 
drifting upon the currents, war is no more inevitable 
than the smallpox, and the causes of war are just as 
controllable as insanitary conditions.” 


NEGOTIATION VS. 
PROCLAMATION 
“The first thing to be done is to bring to a common 
table for discussion the reasons why ships are being 
*Quotations are from articles written for the Nation. 
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built, why we both went to Geneva with the assump- 
tion we did, why we are thinking of trade routes 
being blocked, what there is between us that for imme- 
diate policy, newspaper writing, and political elec- 
tioneering makes the Kellogg Pact a mere collection of 
words strung upon a pious thread. The task of the 
statesman is to make impossible the conditions upon 
which the masters of naval strategy spend their efforts. 
Why do not the statesmen act? If they are acting, why 
do they not give us comfort by informing us that they 
are? Is no attempt to be made, is none being made, to 
clear up the confusion of ‘the freedom of the seas’? 
Has neither of us the courage to discuss with the other 
what the interests and obligations of both are in, and 
to, the world and each other? Have both of us failed 
to observe how easy it is for nations to slip into war 
for nothing, how ready popular imagination is to be 
set on fire by anyone—even an almost anonymous 
newspaper proprietor—who cares to light a match? 
This is no case for private and unofficial action and 
conferences.” 

“The whole world today is calling for peace and 
security against war, and when a simple declaration 
against war which avoids every practical difficulty is 
put before the world, the world hails it with accla- 
mation, signs it—and relapses. To those of us who 
believe that to bring the nations out of the war age is 
the divine task of this generation, the temptation 
to lapse into cynicism rather than continue in an 
energetic faith is very great when we find that arma- 
ment expansion both in Europe and America has been 
decreed by the same hands and the same pens as signed 
a solemn bond to eliminate forever the consideration 
of war from national politics. There is something 
wrong somewhere.” 


A SOCIALIST BUT 
Not A MARXIAN 

The first labor premier is a Socialist, but not a 
Marxian. It is told that Marx was once heard say- 
ing to himself, “Thank God, I am no Marxian.” 
McDonald wrote years before the Russian revolution: 
“State capitalism is no more Socialism than is peasant 
proprietorship secured by public credit.” The labor 
premier abhors class war, combats the theories of eco- 
nomic determinism, and denies the materialistic con- 
ception of history. He says: ‘Revolution as a social 
method is wrong. What cannot be done through the 
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ballot box in a democracy cannot be done at a barri- 
cade.” He believes that the republican form of gov- 
ernment is the most appropriate expression of politi- 
cal democracy, but says he is content with the British 
monarchy so long as no foolish king does a foolish 
thing. He teaches that the better day for the masses 
will come through popular education, ideals, true re- 
ligious passion, and step by step methods of social 
reform. He expects the reform to come through par- 
liamentary political action, through the increase of 
municipalization, and through the growth of co-oper- 
ative methods in industry. “Socialism,” he says, “is a 
tendency, not a revealed dogma, therefore it is modi- 
fied in its form of expression from generation to gen- 
eration;” and again, ‘“‘Socialism is a consequence of 
democracy.” He says, “The British Labor party is not 
socialist,” and no one knows so well as himself that it 
has been only a few years since its left wing was the 
Independent Labor party. Indeed it keeps its unity as 
such yet and its co-operation with the right or trade 
unionist wing is by ageeement. Among his colleagues 
in the government are many who are not Socialist. In 
fact the new Labor government is not Socialist. That 
word has been a convenient one for the Churchills 
and Birkenheads to use, but it seems not to have 
frightened the public much. 


RAMSAY McDoNALD— 
MAN AND STATESMAN 


Born a poor Scottish lad, he was first a stable boy, 
then a clerk, then a writer, then a parliamentarian. 
His education was secured at his mother’s knee, in 
night school, with books in his poor lodgings, and with 
the hard experience of fighting his way up through a 
social order that handicapped him at every turn. Lloyd 
George’s story was not so much different, but he turned 
lawyer and politician, while McDonald remained 
thinker and humanitarian. 

In appearance McDonald is striking. He is tall, 
with a head of thick black hair tinged with gray, a 
mustache of like kind, keen black eyes and tawny com- 
plexion, strong features but benign and kindly, modest 
but self-possessed. He speaks quietly and incisively, 
with keen analysis, giving the impression of a full 
mastery of his subject and with a heart burning be- 
neath his words. He met a group of us at Toynbee 
Hall with a grace that no artifices of courtesy can 
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simulate, in a simple, democratic spirit as men meet 
men. There was not a trace of conceit, of self-con- 
sciousness, of artifice, of conscious humility or supe- 
riority in him. Not one of us would have hesitated to 
engage him in conversation personally when oppor- 
tunity offered, nor would one of us have thought of 
attempting familiarity or wasting a minute on com- 
monplaces. His seriousness and his simplicity made us 
feel that he was a saint, but that he would have been 
hurt to be called one. 

He is one of the best parliamentarians in the com- 
mons. As a speaker he is eloquent and informing but 
without oratorical tricks. His worst enemy would 
never think of doubting his conscience. He opposed 
Sir Edward Grey’s diplomacy in the early summer of 
1914, denounced it after the war broke out and took 
the pacifist position during the war. John Morley did 
the same and resigned from parliament. Ramsay Mc- 
Donald stayed in parliament, stuck to his principles 
and was defeated in the khaki election at the close 
of the war. 


His TASK AND 
His TENURE 


McDonald divides his task into two parts. The first 
is that of social reforms immediately needed. The 
second is the promotion of fundamental reconstruc- 
tion. In the first he puts a constructive remedy for 
unemployment, reduction of armaments, better school- 
ing, more wholesome working conditions, adequate 
housing, and better compensation for injuries, ill- 
health, and death to those who toil. 

Some prophesy a short tenure for the new labor 
government, but several considerations suggest that 
it may live at least a couple of years. Among these are 
a reluctance to hold another election soon; the desire 
of many fair-minded Liberals and even some Conserva- 
tives to play fair and see what Labor can do; the 
hopelessness of any three party government, this or 
the next, if partisanship rules; the hope of some rabid 
partisans that Labor, with its present rope, will hang 
itself in a noose of its own making; and, not least, a 
very large and sincere sense of fairmindedness among 
those who voted otherwise to give such men as Mc- 
Donald a chance at the European situation as well as 
at the internal industrial troubles of Britain. If the 
- new government adopts McDonald’s hitherto expressed 
formulas for action in terms of social reform now, and 
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waits cautiously upon education and experience for 
promoting the greater and more fundamental reforms, 
it will no doubt get a large measure of Liberal support 
and not a little support from such Conservatives as 
Lady Astor. On the other hand, both conscience and 
political tactics may pronounce the sentence of a short 
tenure upon McDonald’s government. 


BASIS OF DISARMAMENT 
—MORE CRUISERS 


The world will be put on a peace basis through the 
“step by step” method. McDonald is willing, in peace- 
making as in social reform, to pursue the processes of 
education and conciliation as a means to reformation. 
Of course it is disillusioning to find that the negotia- 
tions to date between the United States and Great 
Britain provide for no actual reduction in naval 
vessels, but only for a future limitation—a limitation 
that not only provides for no reduction in our case, 
but for an actual increase. A semi-official statement 
on progress in the negotiations admits that “parity” 
on the basis upon which negotiations are now proceed- 
ing would allow the completion of thirteen of the fif- 
teen cruisers Congress authorized as a sardonic sequel 
to the ratification of the Pact, but will add five others 
of smaller tonnage. Even with this regrettable fact 
we must welcome the effort of McDonald and Hoover 
as a step in the right direction, for it means turning 
from naval competition to naval agreement; it is al- 
ready changing national states of mind and may mean 
more, in the end, as a step in mental disarmament than 
in actual naval reduction. 

The Washington Conference scrapped a few battle- 
ships, but battleships will no doubt soon be as extinct 
as dinosaurs. The Washington agreements run out 
in 1931. It is doubtful if any of the nations party to 
it will start a replacement program. The limitations 
on cruisers, as tentatively agreed upon in the Anglo- 
American parleys to date will not be effective until 
1936. By that time cruisers will probably be as near 
the discard as are battleships now. There is little 
doubt that the airplane will become the most effective 
instrument of war and that gas will take the place of 
explosive shells. But with all this true so far as actual 
disarmament is concerned, there is no discounting the 
value of the step contemplated. It is changing the 
mind-set of the people and turning public opinion from 
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the old fatalistic concept that conflict is inevitable and 
that the only safety is in armed protection. 

After all until there is mental disarmament there 
can be no great measure of reduction in arms. Until 
nations feel secure there can be no real disarmament. 
The Kellogg treaty can be made effective when men 
of good will are in power, and any concrete step toward 
peace, whether of ‘arms limitation or of treaties of 
conciliation and arbitration helps mightily in the task 
of mental disarmament, 

The one big telling fact is that the United States and 
England will have turned from competitive arming to 
agreement. 


MENTAL DISARMAMENT 
THE FIRST REQUISITE 


McDonald says: “The method of first ascertaining 
the state of mind of nations is the only one that will 
make peace efforts fruitful. It is the method of patient- 
ly building up an agreement, in contradistinction to 
that of launching proposals like lifeboats and asking 
nations to scramble on board. 

“Peace is an affair of nations, and every nation—as 
the United States and Great Britain found at the Naval 
Conference at Geneva—has interests and problems of 
its own, and fears, prejudices, and suspicions of its 
own. See 

“We have small nations bounded by clauses of the 
peace treaty and by nothing else; we have oppressed 
minorities biding their time; we have nations over- 
shadowed by powerful neighbors and uncomfortable 
under the shadow; we have fears and suspicions; we 
have ‘differences of genius and of character’; we have 
a scale of values attached to the pledged word, not an 
absolute morality ; we have governments of widely dif- 
fering mentality, from dictatorships moved swiftly by 
the will of a man to representative democracies obey-. 
ing a slow-moving public opinion; we have the rem- 
nants, much more substantial than ghosts as yet, of 
our old European diplomacies of the Metternich, the 
Bismarck, and the Talleyrand type, and our militarist 
traditions and instincts; not to every nation alike is 
war a brutal horror without any prospect of gain. 
Above all, we have the Old and New Worlds in such 
diverse positions that the first duty of men of good- 


will and peace in both of them is to understand each 


cther’s problems. Truly, to come to that unassorted 


_mingling of passion, genius, and interest with plans 
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which begin and end with the elementary logic and 
common sense of pacifism is indeed ‘vague and sterile. 


THE TASK IS 
Not HGPELESS 

“Is, then, the outlook for peace hopeless? By no 
means. It is indeed most hopeful and will remain 
so for this generation if handled with practical knowl- 
edge and skill. The organization of peace must depend 
upon the assent of the nations, and to get that the 
nations themselves must find that the agreement, what- 
ever it is, meets their needs and allays their suspicions 
especially the suspicion that if they do the right thing 
in sincerity they may be victimized by those who either 
do not do it at all or do it with reservations in their 
hearts. This means that the first stage in an agree- 
ment must consist in all nations putting their difficul- 
ties on the table in order that from them constructive 
plans may arise. That is the method which was begun 
at Geneva in 1924 when,* for the first time, a gov- 
ernment took the initiative in declaring that war ought 
to be ended by common edict, and also when it was 
found that, as a means to that end, it was necessary to 
define an aggressive state and to give collective secu- 
rity so that disarmament could follow and the habit 
of arbitration be begun. Some water has run under 
the bridges since then, and it may be that, were we to 
return to the task, we might find possibilities - that 
were not apparent in 1924.” 


LET PEACE-MAKERS 
MAKE PEACE 


“The first reflection which we are apt to make on 
such a situation is that some nation other than our 
own is perfidious. That has the demerit of leading us 
nowhere except up the dangerous way of self-appre- 
ciation and it also happens to be inadequate as an 
explanation. The fact is that every nation is rent be- 
tween two opposing and hostile moods. Everyone 
wants peace, but no one will accept and pursue a pol- 
icy based upon peace assumptions. The practical policy 
of the United States and Great Britain is exactly the 
same as that which preceded and prepared for the late 
war. Let us both get to close grips with reality. We 
have gone to Geneva to discuss naval armament, and 
we both sent naval officers to do the negotiating. Both 


*The Geneva Protocol, the work of McDonald and Herriot. 
sa 10 


of us have begun with the assumption that war, in- 
volving our interests and safety, may break out. The 
duty of a naval officer is not to make peace, but to 
safeguard his nation’s interests in time of trouble, 
and both you and we have an admirably able and 
honest body of men to advise us on that matter. At 
Geneva it was not our mutual desire for peace that 
failed; it was not the impossibility of a peace policy 
that was demonstrated. It was a much simpler and 
very obvious thing. It was that, in the event of a war 
which brought us into conflict with each other, or that 
brought us separately into the strife, the naval arm 
which United States would require for security would 
not be the same as that which England would require 
for security; that, indeed, if either the United States 
or England thought of security in rélation to the hos- 
tility of each other, both of us would have to increase 
rather than diminish our shipbuilding. That was all 
that the Geneva failure proved. Was it really worth 
while going to Geneva for that purpose? Admirals as 
naval negotiators could not do other than bring out 
that obvious fact, and their negotiations could only ex- 
pose the obvious. Then, English papers and American 
started their fusillades. They missed completely the 
reason for the failure, and in good old-fashioned style 
went for the other side with hammer and tongs. You 
patted yourselves on the back, kicked us, and we did 
exactly the same on our part; and the Atlantic became 
broader far and more stormy for both of us.” 


PACT OF PARIS 
A MoRAL AID 


The Kellogg treaty is without doubt no inconsidera- 
ble moral influence in the negotiations for a naval 
entente now on between the United States and Great 
Britain. It has helped to prepare and commit public 
opinion though without the accession of Ramsay Mc- 
Donald and his colleagues to power it is doubtful if it 
would have been of much help. Like all moral decla- 
rations that are left without concrete means of reali- 
zation it becomes potent even morally only when some 
one chooses to use it. McDonald is even more famed 
for his peace advocacy than for his labor advocacy, 
and President Hoover recognized his accession to 
power as furnishing a golden opportunity to renew 
the negotiations that the Tories on both sides of the 
table thwarted at Geneva three years ago. Both states- 
men can now use the Pact as a moral instrument to 
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powerfully influence public opinion in bringing these 
negotiations to a successful conclusion. : 

The Pact derives power only as it is linked up with 
those practical instruments for the settlement of dis- 
putes which have been slowly and painfully worked 
out since the Great War, and these instruments will 
receive a mighty moral strengthening when the funda- 
mental declarations of the Pact are incorporated into 
their terms. It was easy to get the Pact signed be- 
cause it avoided the difficulties of providing concrete 
ways to settle disputes. It is like an habitual alco- 
holic, making good resolutions on New Year’s day 
without taking the medical cure for his otherwise in- 
curable habit. No one wants any more war, therefore 
it is easy to renounce it as an instrument of national 
policy, but no one intends to surrender what they be- 
lieve to be their rights and how to procure an assur- 
ance of safety and justice in a world that is without 
established law and courts with jurisdiction is alto- 
gether another matter—and setting up the law and 
courts has hitherto been an insuperable difficulty. The 
declared desire of the Labor government of Great Brit- 
ain to have the terms of the Pact incorporated into 
the Covenant of the League of Nations is perhaps at 
one and the same time the single greatest step the 
League could take at this time, and it is an action that 
would save the Pact from the dusty files of good in- 
tentions nobly expressed. and ignobly left without the 
means of realization. 

Books by Ramsay McDonald: Parliament and Rev- 
olution; Socialism and Society; Labor and The Em- 
pire; Parliament and Democracy; War and The Work- 
ers; National Defence; Policy for The Labor Party; 
The Government of India; Margaret Ethel McDonald, 
etc. 

Biography: J. Ramsay McDonald: The Man of To- 
morrow, by Iconoclast. 


Whenever in Ireland there has been a revolt of 
labor, it too often finds arrayed against it the press, 
the law, and the police. All the great powers are in 
entente. ... We are told nothing about how the 
worker lives: what homes, what food his wages will 
provide. The journalist holds up a moral umbrella, 
protecting society from the fiery hail of conscience.— 
aide William Russell (AE.,) The National Being, 
p. 76. 
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Our Seminar to Mexico 


Sherwood Eddy initiated the project of traveling 
Seminars in 1921. He took a group of folk interested in 
peace to study conditions in post-war Europe. Berlin 
was the focal point and seeing the other side took all 
the war-time prejudice and partisanship out of them. 
The ‘writer was a member of this group and when in 
Mexico in 1924 attending the inauguration of President 
Calles, was inspired with the idea of doing the same 
thing with a group of fellow-countrymen in that dis- 
tressed land with which our relations were anything 
but peaceful and promising at that time. Five groups 
have since then been taken to Mexico by the writer 
and Dr. Hubert C. Herring, and through them more 
than 200 intelligent, peace-loving Americans have been 
enabled to stand in the shoes of our little neighbor 
to the South and see her situation from her standpoint. 
Almost without exception they have become, upon re- 
turning home, radiating centers for good will. Some 
very good authorities have gone so far as to say that 
this work has been one of the most potent influences 
mn changing the attitude of the United States toward 

exico. 


THE WAY OF 
UNDERSTANDING 


These groups have gone with open minds and with- 
out any assumption of superiority or any desire to 
uphold American policies toward Mexico, but to hear 
the other side and to discover sources of information 
through which they may hereafter intelligently and 
sympathetically know both sides of any controversies 
that may arise between our government and theirs. 
They have listened to scholars who revealed to them 
the history, art, culture, social problems, economic life 
and the political situation in Mexico. These men rep- 
resented various schools and political parties. Within 
two hours the past summer we listened to one who 
could be described as warmly pro-Yankee; then a bril- 
liant young attorney who was very critical of Amer- 


ican policy. The President of the Republic has re- ~~ ; 


ceived each of the five seminars, made an exposition 
of administrative policies and answered questions 
with the utmost freedom and frankness. The Depart- 
ment of Education and the University of Mexico have 
cooperated heartily in making them a success. 
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One unfailing impression is brought back by those 
who go on these missions of understanding and good 
will, i. e., that we can judge nothing in Mexico by 
American standards. We have a democratic and Prot- 
estant background; theirs is monarchia] and Catholic. 
Our people are overwhelmingly European, white, and 
in the main Anglo-Saxon; the majority of the people 
of Mexico are of Indian inheritance, with only a mix- 
ture of Spanish white. 


WHY MEXICO 
IS DIFFERENT 


While ten per cent of our population is colored, only 
about ten per cent of theirs is pure white. We make as 
near an approach to a cultured democracy as any peo- 
ple since time began. In Mexico the white Spaniards 
divided the people with the land, imposed a feudal 
system and kept the great majority ignorant and sup- 
pressed. Understanding this fact, it is easy to under- 
stand why there has been on one hand numerous upris- 
ings of the oppressed masses, and on the other bicker- 
ing and military quarrels between those of the ruling 
class who sought power for themselves. 

The outstanding question has always been that of 
land. Cortes and his followers divided the land, tak- 
ing it away from the people and making them virtual 
serfs under the conquistador. Some forty miles out 
of Mexico City is a famous old hacienda named Molino 
de Flores. It was owned by a Spanish family from 
the days of the conquest until a few years ago. The 
buildings are spacious, magnificent and medieval, and 
the estate stretched far over the hills in every direc- 
tion. The name of one of the grandees is inscribed 
on his tombstone in the beautiful chapel. There are 
several titles of nobility and more than a score of sur- 
names before that of his family is reached, each one 
designating his relation to other aristocrats. The 
descendants of the ancient nobility who owned this 
place at the time of the recent revolution were two 
old spinsters who had never been in Mexico. Their 
old estate was run by under-lords and superintendents 
who worked the peons in medieval, feudal fashion, giv- 
ing them huts to live in, beans and corn to eat, saving 
their souls by the way of the Catholic ceremonial, leav- 
ing them in illiteracy that they might be more obe- 
dient, meanwhile skimming the rich cream of profit 
off their labor to send to the aristocrats in Madrid 
who used it to live in luxury. This old hacienda not 
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only gives one a peep into the Mexico of more than 
300 years—from Cortes to Madero, but also into the 
revolution which brought havoc upon it as one of the 
symbols of the old regime. 

The cause of the revolution is being answered by the 
division of land to the people. Progress is necessarily 
Slow because after fifteen years of ‘revolution the 
finances of the country are low and there are many 
other things to be done besides divide the land. There 
are roads to be built, industries to be promoted, irri- 
gation projects to be carried out, and the destruction 
of war to be paid for, but with all this some two million 
people, counting all members of the family, have been 
given land. The first phase of the land division pro- 
gram, that of restoring the old ejidos, or communal 
lands, to the Indian villages is well on the way to ac- 
complishment. The greater task of dividing the vast 
estates, as they have been divided in Ireland and are 
being divided in Czecho Slovakia, to the little home- 
steader and farm operator is yét to be undertaken. 
This will require many years. The money to pay the 
present owner must be found; the new small owner 
can, of course, repay only through a long term of years 
and in installments. The new owner, who has always 
been a tiller of the soil but never a possessor, and who 
has worked under a boss, must be taught initiative and 
management. 5 

Mexico is primarily an agricultural country and any 
division of the land that lowers her agricultural pro- 
ductiveness would lower the standard of living for her 
people. That this may not happen, agricultural schools 
are being started over the country. President Calles 
opened six agricultural colleges and every rural school 
becomes, in so far as its limited facilities allow, a 
demonstration agency teaching the people how to make 
two blades of grass grow where one grew before. 


ESTABLISHING A PUBLIC 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 

Perhaps the greatest of all the forward movements 
in Mexico is that of education. President Calles was 
a school teacher in his youth. The writer heard him 


system than anything else in the world. Under the 
able leadership of Dr. Moises Saenz, one of the prod- 
ucts of Protestant mission schools in Mexico, more 
than 4,000 rural schools have been started in the past 
four years and they are being opened now at the rate 
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of about 100 a month. The Federal government is de- 
voting itself primarily to the rural school question. 
Cities also are building schools for their children, and 
there is in every state a Department of Education 
starting schools in villages and towns. Travel around 
the world if you will, and you will nowhere meet a 
more enthusiastic band of missionaries than the teach- 
ers of these new schools in Mexico. Mr. Saenz said 
they do not discuss questions of when is a school a 
school—anything is a school that gets a bunch of chil- 
dren together and teaches them the three R’s and how 
to do better the things they are required to do for the 
earning of a living. Indeed, it is perhaps true that more 
emphasis is put upon the latter than the former, 
though the former is not neglected. 

In other words, the new school system in Mexico is 
being founded upon the idea of making it contribute to 
better ways of making both a living and a life. Dr. 
John Dewey said that if you want to know some of the 
best things being done in the world of education today, 
go to Mexico. In the capital city is what is called the 
House of the Indians. Here select lads from more than 
a score of different Indian tribes, some of which have 
been at enmity for 1,000 years, are brought together 
and taught to live together in a civilized world. They 
learn the common tongue of their country and how to 
live the modern way as well as to retain all that is 
valuable in their old cultures, contributing from them 
to one another. There are more than fifty different 
groups of Indian people in Mexico, among them thou- 
sands who have not yet learned the common language 
of the country. To make them into a common people 
is a task that will require 100 years at least, but the 
new educational system-is designed to accomplish that 
great end by bringing them to understand one another, 
and at the same time to lift the standards of living of 
the whole people by putting them into possession of 
modern ways of life. 


BUILDING 
Goop RoaAps 


We have mentioned the building of good roads 
which, considering the difficulties, is proceeding with 
rapidity. Within a year or two a very good automobile 
road will be finished from Laredo to Mexico City. 
Americans will then be able to go from anywhere in 
this country up to the beautiful valley of Mexico for 
their vacation, and there is no more salubrious climate 
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in the summer time, no more picturesque land to which 
they can go. No country presents to the tourist more 
fascinating landscapes, and no life such dramatic con- 
trasts. One sees all the ways of living from those 
of the Indian 1,000 years ago to that of the most mod- 
ern of our time. We predict that within ten years thou- 
sands of Americans will be going to Mexico instead 
of Europe and voting, as did our large party this sum- 
mer, all of whom had traveled far, that it is the most 
interesting country they have ever visited. 

I have looked from the window of a modern Pullman 
car to see donkey trains taking pulque into the city 
in pig skins on their backs. I have seen the ox and the 
ass hitched together to a plow such as was used in Old 
Testament times in one field, with a tractor pulling a 
gang in the adjoining one. I have traveled over very 
excellent roads in a Cadillac car past fields being 
plowed with oxen driven by barefooted peons. The 


list could be made a long one. In no country does the | 


ancient and modern mix and mingle with such strik- 
ing contrasts, -and in none that I know, does their 
mingling bring greater social problems. 


CATHOLIC HIERARCHY 
LOSES ITs FIGHT 


The long battle between the Catholic hierarchy and 
the government in Mexico has ended, for the time at 
least, with a complete victory for the government. We 
were in Mexico three years ago when the hierarchy 
called the priests out on a strike. There were no serv- 
ices in the churches for these three years. The hier- 
archy refused to allow the priests to register, as the 
law required, because in registering they had to take 
an oath to obey the law. Protestants found no difficulty 
in the matter, but Catholics refused to put the law 
of the state above that of the Vatican. They said there 
were two sovereignties in Mexico, viz.: that of the 
state whose laws were made by men and that of the 
Roman Church whose laws were made by God. The 
government refused to recognize that Rome’s laws are 


made by God or that there were two sovereignties in 


Mexico. The hierarchy has surrendered the conten- 


tion in return for slight modifications of the severity 


of the regulations with which the government met 
their rebellion against authority. The Roman church 
has done at last in Mexico just what it has done in 


times past in every modernized country—it has sur- ~ 
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rendered its intolerable medieval assumptions of au- 
thority over and above government. 

We met Bishop Diaz three years ago. He was dark, 
glowering, intransigent then. His spokesman called 
the government one of “thieves and cut-throats.” He 
was unable to live in his diocese of Tabasco because his 
fellow citizens had decreed that priests should be few 
and married—their answer to the intolerance and im- 
morality of the priesthood. .We met him again this 
summer. He is now archbishop. -He was the soul of 
suavity and gentleness, praised the government and 
acted the part of a man completely converted from his 
old intransigence. He is a mestizo with Indian blood 
prevailing in his veins; because of this we felt the 
church had acted wisely in making him titular head 
of the hierarchy, for the new Mexico is mestizo, i. e., 
the land of the mixed Indian and white. 


THE DAY OF ARMED 
REVOLUTION OVER 


The day of military rebellion is doubtless about 
over. The two uprisings during General Calles’ admin- 
istration were defeated with such masterly prompt- 
ness that it is doubtful if other ambitious military gen- 
tlemen will try such means of obtaining power—not at 
least while Calles lives. There will be friction and 
trouble without doubt and they will come ofttimes be- 
tween men who are most devoted to the ideals of the 
revolution. There is an instance of such recently in 
the controversy between the leaders of the agrarians 
and of labor. There will be assassinations like that of 
Obregon, for from among a people unused to demo- 
cratic ways there is always appeal to violence when 
defeat grows bitter. The building of roads, the irri- 
gation and division of lands, the founding of an edu- 
cational system, the raising of wages, the settlement 
of the religious question and the increasing stability 
of the country’s credit all argue for consolidation of 
the gains of the revolution. 

Dwight Morrow’s ambassadorship symbolizes the 
new attitude of this country, which is to understand 
and lend a helping hand rather than to approach all 
issues arising in the relationship of the two countries 
from the standpoint of the speculator and the financial 
adventurer in Mexico. Mexico needs our money and 
managerial help to develop the vast natural resources 
in which she is so rich. A patriotic people, now aroused 
to their country’s possibilities and intensely devoted 
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to its future, will no longer tolerate exploitation on the 
plea that foreign money is needed for development, be- 
cause they know that exploitation does not develop 
the resources in any land for the people of that land. 
The new day of good will based on understanding and 
a helping hand is taking suspicion and dislike out of 
the hearts of the long-suffering Mexican people. They 
built their government upon the model of ours and 
they will follow in our steps in developing it if we will 
play the part of big brother and practice the great slo- 
gan, “God has made us neighbors—let justice make us 
friends.” 
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The best late book on Mexico is Gruening’s “Mexico 
and Its Heritage.” Smaller and informing volumes are 
Winton’s “Mexico: Past and Present,’”’ and Walling’s 
“The Mexican Question.” 
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We Wear the Mask 


We wear the mask that grins and lies, 

It hides our cheeks and shades our eyes— 
This debt we pay to human guile; 

With torn and bleeding hearts we smile, 
And mouth with myriad subtleties. 


Why should the world be overwise 
In counting all our tears and sighs? 
Nay, let them only see us, while 

We wear the mask. 


We smile, but, O great Christ, our cries 
To thee from tortured souls arise. 
We sing, but oh, the clay is vile 
Beneath our feet, and long the mile; 
But let the world dream otherwise, - 
We wear the mask. 
—Paul Lawrence Dunbar. 


“T offer you new battles and fresh glory. Whoso is 
willing to follow me shall be received among my own 
people, but it will be the price of great exertions and 
great perils. I require nothing of you but hearts filled 
with love to your country. I can give you no pay, no 
rest, and food will have to be eaten where it is found. 
Whoever is not satisfied with these conditions would 
better stay behind!”’—Garibaldi’s Appeal for Volun- 
teers. 
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Books 


PROHIBITION IN OUTLINE. By F. Ernest Johnson and 
Harry S. Warner. 102 pages. 75c. Methodist Book 
Concern. No theme could be more apropos just now 
than prohibition. Youth is involved with a moral poig- 
nancy. Prohibition challenges an unsocialized fiction 
of personal liberty and youth is not much socialized. 
The generation that knew not the saloon knows little 
of its evils, and their avid, sensation-loving minds in- 
cline to accept the canards of the wets and their chief 
aids, the “they says.” The authors discuss such ques- 
tions as: Facing the situation. Was prohibition put 
over? Can the use of alcohol be justified? Liquor and 
other social evils. Is prohibition right? The problem 
of enforcement, etc. 


What the League of Nations is Doing. We suggest 
the use of A SHORT HISTORY OF THE LEAGUE OF NA- 
TIONS (15c), and THE APPROACH TO WORLD UNITY 
(20c), both to be obtained from The League of Nations 
Association, 6 East 39th Street, New York. The most 
important issue in the world is that of peace. There is 
no way to peace except through some such institution 
as the League of Nations. The League is a fact—all 
other proposals are insignificant beside that fact. To 
know what it is and what it is doing is not only im- 
portant but requisite to any study of ways and means 
to put an end to war. 


LABOR SPEAKS FOR ITSELF. By Jerome Davis. 265 
pages. $2.00. Macmillans; What do labor leaders 
think of the church? It is good for church leaders to 
know even if they do-not agree that the criticisms are 
warranted. Justified or not, the fact remains that what 
they think is just what they think. Where their criti- 
cisms are just the church leaders need to know it for 
the purpose of remedying the defects, and where they 
are not well taken church leaders need to know the 
state of their mind that they may remedy that. Pro- 
fessor Davis has gathered the frank opinions of thirty- 
one labor leaders from an even dozen different coun- 
tries. They range all the way from that of a conserva- 
tive American Catholic, and the irenicon of a church- 
man like Arthur Henderson, to the radical iconoclasm 
of a Trotzky. In even the most conservative the judg- 

ment is not one to give churchmen much gratification. 
But the book is too informing to be dismissed with a 
review. In a future number of Social Trends we will 
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print quotations, representing the viewpoints of the 
writers of different schools. 

DISARMAMENT. By Salvador de Madariaga. 379 
pages. $5.00. Coward-McCann. There is no book go 
appropriate for this particular time, when questions of 
disarmament are uppermost. The author was for five 
years chairman of the Disarmament Commission of 
the League of Nations. His treatise upon the sub- 
ject is profound, informing and written in an illumi- 
nating style. He does not clutter it with endless tables 
of statistics, but sticks to a discussion of principles and 
practices. He has wrought richly out of his experience 
with the realities of the task. He examines every 
major proposal and brings to bear upon each one the 
difficulties and the premises held for it when it is 
brought to the big green table where the men who 
have to do the job and answer for their doing, sit in 
judgment upon it. As a history of contemporaneous 
events in Europe, in so far as they bear upon peace- 
making, it is valuable. As a presentation of the diffi- 
culties that face the representatives of governments 
who would gladly disarm if only they could feel safe 
in doing it, it is invaluable. As an analysis of the 
apparently ‘‘only possible peace’? and therefore of the 
only way by which effective disarmament can even 
begin, it is masterly. As an antidote to American smug- 
ness on the whole issue of world peace it is a most 
healthy mendicant. Through it all runs a vein of 
humor that is delightful. 

The author’s conclusion is that all steps toward peace 
are little more than gestures of good will and of a 
desire to disarm until governments: can feel secure. 
They will not disarm in any effective way so long 
as they feel their safety in a world given to wars may 
be menaced thereby. The formula runs “security, then 
disarmament,” and security can come only through 
some such covenant as that provided by the League of 
Nations; made effective through everyone telling the 
truth about their fears and by the processes of “shirt 
sleeve” conference and negotiation. He criticises the 
shortcomings of the League frankly, but finds none of 
them beyond remedying, and in the League he finds 
the only final hope of mankind for a substitution of 
law and justice for the sword. 

THE NEW CITIZENSHIP. By Seba Eldridge. 357 
_ pages. $2.50. Crowells. Why does so small a percentage ~ 
of American citizens take the trouble to vote? Why 
_have civic affairs been so largely turned over to the 
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professional politician, and how does he get away 
with it? Is there any way to interest more voters, 
and if so, what? Professor Eldridge answers these 
questions and proposes a plan of action that he feels 
will interest more people and interest them more in- 
telligently. He shows how most of our “primary 
group” interests, such as business, club, church, etc., 
focalize on things peculiar to themselves and not on 
civic affairs, while there is, as a rule, no primary group 
organization for civic interests. He cites the average 
local church organization as qn illustration of how a 
social interest can be made effective in a democratic 
way. Many community associations are making an 
approach to civic virility. He has no hope of interest- 
ing every one. The problem is to increase the number 
who really do govern and to rescue politics from gov- 
ernment of the few for the few to government of the 
few for the benefit of the many. 

At the best only a portion of the citizenship will 
qualify for intelligent political action, but by making 
it possible for all who will to act intelligently will not 
only increase the “few’’ in number but increase their 
political intelligence. It will lodge political influence 
in the most intelligent of the citizenship instead of in 
the hands of the smaller ‘few’? who are in politics 
for personal advantage. He would organize commu- 
nity associations but not severely confine membership 
to the local community. If one’s economic or social in- 
terests made him prefer membership in an association 
meeting elsewhere than in his residence district he 
could join there. Thus there would be a free combina- 
tion of the geographical with the functional type of 
organization. Local groups would then federate for 
action in the larger community and representatives 
would be elected to the legislatures for the sake of 
making and administering the laws. 


Books for Discussion Groups 


Many young people prefer discussion groups to the 
old-time method of teaching, and many teachers are 
coming to find discussion more effective than lecture 
or recitation. Young people have the whole problem 
of life before them and much of the usual Biblical in- 
struction teaches them what is in the Bible but not 
much of what it means in their lives. The discussion 
method begins with their problems and seeks to dis- 
cover what the Bible and tried and tested human expe- 


rience has to teach concerning them. The worth of a 
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text designed for the discussion group is found in the 
adequacy with which its author has set forth the life 
problems. of the pupil as it exists in his own mind. The 
Pilgrim Press of Boston has issued a series of discus- 
sion texts that measure up admirably. 


For High School Age: WHAT DOES CHRIST EXPECT 
OF YOUNG PEOPLE TopAYy? By T. H. P. Sailer. Two 
Series ; questions for discussion and notes for teachers 
in each. Samples of topics: How can we all get along 
together? Why do we go to church? What do you like 
best? What is real liberty? Does God want every one 
to be happy? How shall we spend our money? Can 
smart people afford to take it easy? My country, right 
or wrong. Does every one have a fair chance? ete. 


For Late Teens: Three books, by Sidney A. Weston. 

JESUS AND THE PROBLEMS OF LIFE. Samples of 
topics: Influence of environment on life. Finding the 
right perspective for life. My responsibility for com- 
munity welfare. How to meet temptation. Does it pay 
to be popular? What shall we do with social customs 
we do not like? etc. 


JESUS’ TEACHING. Samples of topics: Counting the 
cost. Social standards and ideals. What is success? 
Cleaning up your community. Crisis-in life. Does fol- 
lowing Jesus make any difference? etc. 


PROBLEMS AND PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL LIVING. Sam- 
ples of topics: The same or different (a) moral stand- 
ards, (b) social customs. A study of your community. 
Home and family ideals. School, college, church. Law 
and order, prohibition. Industry, work and play. Re- 
lation to other races. Good American and world citi- 
zen. War or brotherhood. Dare we follow Jesus, etc. 

These booklets are brief, pointed, full of interroga- 
tion, practical, and were wrought out of actual expe- 
rience in discussion groups. 


Texts previously reviewed: 

THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL RELATIONS. By Herring 
and Landis. Pilgrim Press. 

ADVENTURING IN WORLD CO-OPERATION. By Jerome 
Davis. United Society of Christian Endeavor. 

CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP AMONG THE NATIONS. 
Davis and Chamberlin. Pilgrim Press. 

PROJECTS IN WORLD FRIENDSHIP. By John L. Lobin- 


_ gier. University of Chicago Press. 


YouTH AND THE NEW AMERICA. By Bromley Ox- 
nam. Missionary Education Movement. 
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Social Trends—from Their Viewpoint 


“Only thing I read from cover to cover.” 

“T file each copy for reference. Am preaching more 
helpful sermons because of it.” 

“The special Labor number furnished me with exact 
information concerning the labor situation.” 

“Great!” 

“Informative, concise and helpful—fills a need in 
every minister’s study.” 

“The best buy of the season.” 

“No criticisms. Its interpretation of the gospel in its 
social aspects is most helpful.” 

“Will place it in our city library.” 

“Enjoyed more than anything that comes to my 
desk.” 

“Please send to each of my church officials. List 
enclosed.” 

“T quote from it often—the material is new and au- 
thentic.” 

“Labor number was fine—helped greatly in tthe 
preparation of my message for Labor Day.” 

“You are giving just such help as every preacher 
needs if he is to think clearly on the great issues be- 
fore the state and the church today.” 

“IT cannot say too much in praise of Social Trends. 
Every number is a good one—red hot material on the 
burning social issues of the day.” 

“One of the best magazines that comes to my desk. 
The special numbers have been exceedingly illuminat- 
ing. Future copies dealing with these subjects will be 
awaited with eager interest.” 

“The Labor Day special is worth the year’s sub- 
scription.” 

“Labor statistics fine.” 

“That Labor Day number was a winner. Worth ten 
fold the price of the subscription.” 

“TI draw on it frequently for sermon material.” 

“Social Trends is, beyond question, one of the neat- 
est, sanest, most intelligent, most forward-looking, 
most vital and best edited publications it is my happy 
lot to read. And I don’t mean maybe. It holds up its 
head bravely and unashamedly among the finest jour- 


nals dealing with social issues from the religious view- 


point, and in.the religious spirit.” 


Published monthly by the Board of Temperance and Social 


Welfare of the Disciples of Christ, 412 Chamber of Commerce 


Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. Subscription price, 50c. Mail _ 
should be addressed to 101 Bowling Avenue, Nashville, Ten- 
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